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The Editor Says: 


OW did you find conditions when you re. 
turned to school? is the question most 
frequently asked by advisers and staff 

members this fall. Unfortunately some schools 
and publications have been forced to curtail their 
activities to a large extent, for the inexorable eco. 
nomic laws respect neither person, nor place, nor 
circumstance. 

The whole situation proves still further our 
general contention that the school publication is 
one phase, and, we believe, a very important one, 
of that miniature state which we call a “school.” 
It is certainly subject to the same influences that 
shape the life of the student and the community 
in which he lives. 

If the paper has been kept in close touch with 
its constituency, it will suffer in proportion to 
other activities, and as all will be reduced to a 
comparative level, the change in its status will only 
be evident by comparison with earlier issues of a 
more prosperous era. We are watching the issues 
this fall with much interest to see just what is hap- 
pening in the world of school publications. 

Another contention of ours is that a school 
publication should take the form which the stu- 
dent body and community at large will support. 
By that we do not mean financial entirely, but also 
as far as contents, interest, and contributions are 
concerned. We are convinced that in a number 
of instances the publication, either magazine or 
newspaper, has taken its present form because 
some one person, or small group of persons, has 
wished it to be so. A brave and continuous at- 
tempt has been made to keep the school interest 
high, to maintain enthusiasm among the alumni 
and community and to secure contributions and 
subscriptions for the school publication. 

That the motives of those who institute such 
publications are high, we do not doubt; that they 
are sincere and honest in their wish to improve 
their publication is beyond question; but that they 
are working under difficulties is evident to all. 

A school publication to harmonize with the life 
of the community of which it is a part must be 
exactly what the school will support in every way. 
That it should set a standard of excellence for 
news writing and procedure, if it is a newspaper, 
or of fine writing if it is a magazine, goes with- 
out argument. New styles of typography, better 
grades of paper, clearer illustrations and other 
mechanical features will be accepted whole-heart- 
edly by the student body. New ideas of produc: 
tion and distribution, a keener “nose for news,” 
more features, attention to the creative and art 
elements in the school and the discovery of new 
writers, all enter into the making of the better 
paper that every school desires. 

The accomplishment of this by careful observ- 
ance of the traditions of the school and the publi- 
cation and the avoidance of radical innovations 
that disturb the conservative principles of the stu 
dents is not at all impossible. Woodrow Wilson, 
in addressing a convention of young men and 
women, made the statement that there was no 
more conservative a body in the world than that 
which was comprised of young people. He added, 
“If you don’t believe it, try to change some estab- 
lished custom.” We know some advisers and 

(Please turn to page 16) 
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Art Applied to Publications 


N speaking of Art applied to publi- 

I cations, I shall take for my text an 
expression used as a lettering exer- 

cise in my classes, namely, ““What we 
are today is the result of all our yes- 
terdays.”” This is true in an Art sense 
as well as in civilization itself, for we 
have a rich heritage in the accummula- 
tion of the best art thought of the ages. 

I think it was Frank Alvah Parsons 
who said, 

“What there is in a man goes into 
what he does. Only as we teach, train, 
and cultivate the idea of the fitness and 
beauty in everything will the art sense 
be developed.” 

Some one connected with every pub- 
lication should be responsible for the 
layout of the work, and make assign- 
ments accordingly. Therefore, this 
“make-up” man should have a knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the funda- 
mental art principles involved in a 
successful newspaper or magazine. 

School publications may be divided 
into three general classes: 

First: The Newspaper. This is con- 
cerned with current news and items of 
interest to the student body. Its func- 
tion is not only to furnish news, but 
to get reader interest by the way that 
news is presented. Appearance in news- 


Papers is just as important as in the 
individual. 

Second: The School Magazine. 
Where there is no newspaper, then the 
magazine has to do double duty in 
presenting, not only news, but literary 
efforts in the form of short stories, 
reviews, and the like. 

_ Third: The Annual of the graduat- 
ing class. This is more particularly 
the effort of the senior class rather 
than the school as a whole. It often is 
the more pretentious of the three pub- 
lications, and if conducted properly 
would represent a highly specialized 
work of a selected group reflecting the 
training of the earlier years spent in 
the school. Schools generally would 
do well in having art teachers inter- 
ested in publication work because, by 
training and experience, they are pecu- 
liarly fitted to give valuable help in 
getting artistic results by applying those 
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By ROLAND L. RUDRAUFF 


As Chairman of the Board of 
Publications of the Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, High School, Roland 
Rudrauff will be remembered for his 
practical article on the subject of 
“Reducing Publication Costs” that 
was printed in the December 731 
issue of “The Review.” This help- 
ful article was the subject of an ad- 
dress that he delivered before a large 
audience at the past C. S. P. A. con- 
vention. 


principles of layout, arrangement of 
material, and illustration which do so 
much to dress up a publication. 


In the newspaper, great emphasis 
should be placed on attractive layouts. 
News selection, of necessity, must go 
hand in hand with the arrangement of 
matcrial in order to secure prominence 
and emphasis. In dressing up a news- 
paper there are certain art principles 
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Here is an example of layout from 
Mr. Rudrauff’s magazine, “The Cliveden.” 
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which should be thoroughly under- 
stood by the make-up man. 


PERHAPS the simplest method is the 

use of “axial” balance in the ar- 
rangement of the material—both in 
type and illustration. That is, in a 
four to eight-column paper the material 
should be so arranged as to balance 
abou: a middle line or axis. This 
arrangement presents a trim appear- 
ance. It may be said to be formal and 
diginfied, if used too often, however, 
it loses its appeal. Youth is ever rest- 
less and seeks change, so variety should 
be constantly sought. 

Occult balance is “hidden” balance. 
Ic throws material out of center, but 
at the same time secures interest by a 
more adroit placing of the material. 
Occult balance is virile, suggests action 
and direction, and has a subtle interest 
which is felt rather than seen. 

The editor, or layout man, must al- 
ways strive for reader interest, and this 
may be secured by the discriminating 
use of display type for headlines; and 
in a variation in the style of type. A 
judicious use of “boxed” material is 
recommended in order to get emphasis. 
The proper placing of cuts will draw 
attention where desired. 

The great source of inspiration for 
design principles is found in nature. 
Here we learn about “progression,” and 
alternation, and repetition. Progression 
means the orderly change in size, shape, 
area. Where occasion demands, a 
greater interest may be secured by re- 
sorting to progressive sizes in space 
allotments for articles, and in “ads.” 
Interest may also be secured by alter- 
nating sizes of feature articles and of 
ads. With so many illustrations of 
these principles in general use today 
< newspaper staff must be on its toes 
in the production of its paper. While 
the primary purpose is to furnish cur- 
rent news items, yet that news must be 
attractively presented. 

In dividing an area horizontally in 
two parts, these parts should be un- 
equal in order to secure dominance. 
Where three divisions are necessary, 
they should all be different with the 


largest in the middle. In vertical sub- 


One 





divisions, divide equally for two parts, 
and for three parts make the middle 
part the largest with the ends smaller 
but equal. 

In the page of many “ads,” monot- 
ony of arrangement may be avoided by 
resorting to alternation of space allot- 
ment; to “step down” arrangement; to 
greater variety of type faces; and to 
“boxing.” 


WHEN reproducing photographs, 

use care in the selection of the 
proper screen to be used in the making 
of the half tones. The quality of the 
paper will affect one’s judgment be- 
cause of the smoothness of its surface; 
but usually 65 to 84-line screen is used. 
It is somewhat coarse and is easily 
recognized by the fine dots making up 
the picture. Photographs always break 
up the deadly monotony of a type 
page. The make-up man must use 
judgment in determining the size of a 
cut and of its placing on the page. 

To secure reader interest, it must be 
remembered that over 80 percent of 
our knowledge comes through the eye 
in picture form. Pertinent facts are 
driven home forcibly by illustrations 
and cartoons which are the reasons for 
their great popularity. Wherever tal- 
ent is available, cartoons and carica- 
tures should be used. Line cuts are 
much cheaper than half tones; they 
are effectively reproduced in news 
print; and furnish an excellent chance 
for a graphic interpretation of cur- 
rent news. The “Literary Digest” re- 
produces examples of cartoons taken 
from various papers throughout the 
country, and shows excellent illustra- 
tions of such art. 

Snappy cuts are obtained whenever 
three values are shown in the illustra- 
tion. 


HE school magazine may stress cur- 

rent news, but it also encourages 
literary effort. As the “Cliveden,” 
Germantown High School’s quarterly, 
puts it—“Let us here create something 
beautiful in art and literature; some- 
thing thoughtful for every day living; 
something joyous for the lighter moods 
of levity.” 

For the purposes of this talk the 
magazine and the school annual may 
be grouped together. The senior class 
publication is a preservation of happy 
memories and incidents of high school 
life, and an artistic production of such 
a record will be a most pleasant remem- 
brance for the graduate. 

First of all, the selection of paper is 
important. A calendered surface, as 
we all know, will permit the use of fine- 
screened copper half tones for the re- 
production of photographs. This has 
an important bearing on the production 
of the individual portraits. 

Too much attention cannot be given 
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POETRY WILL BE PUBLISHED 


Demanded by many magazines 
and classes in creative writing, the 
page of poetry will again carry on 
with the first contribution from the 
staff of the “Weathervane,” West- 
field, N. J., High School. 

The following magazines have 
been invited to submit their best 
poetic efforts: ‘“Southron,” South 
Philadelphia, Pa., High School for 
Boys; “Tabula,” Oak Park and 
Forest Township High School, Oak 
Park, Illinois; ‘Hotchkiss Literary 
Monthly,” Hotchkiss School, Lake- 
ville, Connecticut; “Purple Pen,” 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls; “‘The Bridge,’”’ Evander Childs 
High School, New York City; and 

e “Quill,” Culver Military Acad- 


emy, Culver, Indiana. 


to good photographic work. Portraits 
should have decided values of lights 
and darks so as to mold the face and 
give depth and character. A certain 
amount of this value is lost in half tone 
reproduction. Backgrounds should pre- 
ferably be of a middle value in order 
to secure contrast and definition to 
the contour of the head and face. 
When portraits are grouped in panel 
form, then middle values in back- 
grounds will tend to produce uni- 
formity. 

Simplicity in dress and the avoidance 
of figured material will enchance the 
effect of the portrait. Avoid the use 
of make-up as it tends to produce 
artificiality. 

It is not sufficient today to have a 
book or magazine typographically cor- 
rect. All the subtle refinements of art 
principles must be used for the best 
effects. In such parts as dedicatory 
themes, forewords, messages from prin- 
cipals and faculty advisers, hand-set 
type should be used, and the subject 
matter well placed on the page with 
due consideration to marginal require- 
ments. It costs but a trifle more in 
effort to secure effective page arrange- 
ments and any printer worthy of the 
name would gladly co-operate in secur- 
ing artistic results. 


HEREVER possible, an art theme 

or motif should be adopted in 
order to secure uniformity in treatment 
and planning. 

The cover should have serious con- 
sideration. It is the first thing to meet 
the eye and therefore should make an 
immediate appeal through good draw- 
ing, design and color. Here the prin- 
ciples of space division, optical center, 
axial and occult balance and color ap- 
peal must be thoroughly understood. 

Simplicity is always acceptable as 


good design. Get one big idea and let 
it dominate the plan. Good drawing 
will then add its emphasis to the fea- 
ture design. The use of silhouette is 
recommended because of the elimina- 
tion. of detail while at the same time it 
puts emphasis on form and proportion. 
Other features to receive careful atten- 
tion are title pages and headings for 
the various sections of the book or 
magazine. 

Line drawings are recommended for 
general use because they are much 
cheaper than half tones, and results 
are so much better even in the hands 
of average printers. 

For quality in printing, borders are 
recommended to your consideration. 
One, two and four borders have their 
possibilities and when printed in color 
lend a charm to the printed page. A 
book plate and a finis afford excellent 
opportunity for artistic expression. 


“In Memoriam” pages and decora- 
tive pages for poems make for an at- 
tractive magazine. Such cuts should be 
so designed, and mortised where nec- 
essary so that they might be used again. 
A library of cuts is an asset to any 
school publication. 


A record book or school magazine 
is not complete without cuts and illus- 
trative material. Reader interest must 
be obtained at the outset by an attrac- 
tive cover design, and that interest 
must be held throughout the publica- 
tion, not only by the nature of the 
contents but by the way that material 
is presented. 


Contrast in good selection of type, 
and variety in the presentation will 
maintain reader interest. We must not 
forget the humor of life; therefore, 
caricatures and cartoons are always 
welcome, and come within the possibili- 
ties of high school talent. 


N. E. A. Releases Cartoons 

A clipsheet of five educational car- 
toons from the Division of Publications 
of the National Educational Associa- 
tion was received in “The Review” 
office last month. They are the work of 
students from all parts of America and 
are the result of the third nationwide 
cartoon project. 


The purpose of the project is to help 


in the development of cartooning 
among high school students and “to 
focus the attention of these pupils upon 
the significance of public education to 
society and themselves.” 

During Education Week, November 
7-13, is an appropriate time for their 
use. Mats may be secured by writing 
to the Division of Publications, Na- 
tional Educational Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
a 
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Again the Judges Speak 


NDIGESTION—acute in some cas- 
] es, chronic in others, but prevalent in 
varying degrees—is my diagnosis of 
many a school paper today. It seems 
that some are biting off more than they 


can properly masticate and are grown 


unhealthily fat from UEUEECOROGEREEOODCOROREOOODOCORGECOOOODOOERSRRCOROGOERORROCORECRRRERRROGEEEES 


overeating. 

The bustling 
throng of fine, 
healthy, robust pa- 
pers perhaps diverts 
our attention from 
the other crowd of 
mediocre, stuffed, 
and ailing publica- 
tions improperly fed 
and fostered. But 
there they are. The 
contest singled them 
out as they lined up 
for inspection. Now 
what to do about 
them? 

Consider some of the symptoms. How 
do the papers look? Padded with long 
columns of type, puffed out with excess 
verbiage, and bursting their buttons in 
slovenly attire. The smart, snappy 
dress of the newsy journals stand in 
sharp contrast to these monotonous- 
appearing sheets. Headlines show lack 
of variety in type size—on many pages 
two kinds sufficed for the bulk of the 
page. Even in distribution the choice 
is poor—big heads for small stories, 
small heads for long stories. 

All the rules for headline writing are 
ignored—articles used, meanings ob- 
scured, units not counted right, words 
repeated. Inside pages, too, slump in- 
to unattractiveness, flatly unconditioned 
by lack of proper headline support. 
Paragraphs as well as stories are long 
and unwieldy. Cuts and boxes are 
lacking or poorly placed. 

But worst of all, the poor papers’ 
lungs and voice are lamentably inef- 
fective for proper speech. Do these 
initial utterings convey any genuine ef- 
fort to attract readers to the subsequent 
stories? “It is with sincere pleasure 
and appreciation—” “Of great interest 
to both old and new cadets—”’ “The 
first month’s grades, given out on 
Thursday, October 22, were much the 
same as those of the first month last 
year.” Nor do these mock leads indi- 
cate the number that follow the old 


theme-writer’s formula of “Last Fri- 
day—.” 


As 


from the 


publications. 


These papers are boresomely loqua- 
cious. Their speech is indefinite, often 
misdirected, lacking in variety of con- 
struction, and quite void of active in- 
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FULFILLING OUR PROMISE 


you probably noted 
May issue of “The Review,” the edi- 
tors promised a series of articles 
judges of 
Cc. S. P. A. competition. 
pose of this series is to delineate 
some of the worst errors as well as 
some of the better points that they 
found during their perusal of the 


Heze you will 
ments from judges who analyzed 
two different classes of publications. 


terest. Their—but that is enough. The 
main question is what to do about it all. 
O VEREATING is the cause. Diet 
and reduce is the remedy. Why 
no: smaller papers in many cases— 
fewer columns or fewer pages? Are 
you covering your 
news field thorough- 
ly and yet having 
trouble packing your 
paper with concise 
news items of inter- 
est? A well-planned 
and well - regulated 
paper should have 
more material than 
it can use so that 
only the pick of the 
news need be se- 
lected. 
A reduction in size 
should have other 
beneficial ef fects. 


in the 


the past 
The pur- 


find two state- 


ROCEROECEROCOREOCEEEOOORRORORSORERCRRReeeRReeeteeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeesocees Above all it should 


give you the necessary opportunity to 
stress fundamentals in writing and 
make-up that you can create a paper 
of quality and not mere rambling quan- 
tity. Pound away at those great basic 


Magazine Themes 


F the C. S. P. A. Convention is of 
I any benefit to the sponsors and 
pupils, some of the ideas gained 
from the meetings will be reflected in 
the magazines of the various schools. 
Of course, we can 
not measure enthu- 
siasm, inspiration, 
or character devel- 
opment gained 
from these assem- 
blies, but we can 
know certain defi- 
nite principles that 
are established. 
Many of 
magazines __ reflect 
definitely school 
morale, school so- 
lidarity, character, 
intellect, studies. 
They emphasize, or 
play up _ pupils’ 
achievements, 
ideas. The essays 
show _ intellectual 
curiosity, individ- 
uality, and hon- 
esty. There always 
has been, and, I 
hope always will be, honor for the 
various types of athletes; but I feel 


the 
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Cover Fits Theme of “Pets” Used by “Old 
Hughes,” Hughes High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


principles of “accuracy, terseness, ac- 
curacy.’ Concentrate on the details 
rather than on the broad expanses of 
print. Then, too, a smaller paper may 
help solve some financial worries. 


A small newsy sheet is far more at- 
tractive and interesting than any of 
these general, straggling, large papers. 
Don’t shy at four columns and a short- 
er page. Fit the size of your paper to 
the size of your school and to the time 
you can devote to conscientious news- 
gathering and to worth-while writing. 
Your work is develoging your habits. 
If you allow yourselves to produce 
second, third, or fourth rate papers, 
such will be the standard you will ac- 
cept and the attitude you will adopt. 


Concentrate your forces on the at- 
tainment of superiority if possible but 
a: least on a high standard of quality. 
Avoid mediocrity like an ugly wench. 
Know what’s right, then apply your 
knowledge rightly. Challenge all. 
Check and double check. Write and 
rewrite. Be clear and readable and 
attractive first; then if you can grow 
bigger and more artistic, fine! 


Are Strong Points 


that the association stands for not only 
the playing of athletics, but it wishes 
to inculcate the idea that athletics is 
not the only important thing in the 
school, but that the literary people 

should be honored 


just as much. 


The  one-theme 
project has certain- 
ly carried over. 
Most of the maga- 
zines aim to por- 
tray one idea. 
Some of these re- 
quire a year to 
make the circle, 
while with others 
each issue is en- 
tirely different. 
“The Homespun” 
presents for the en- 
tire school year the 
four elements: Fire, 
water, earth, and 
air. “Each element 
is in itself a com- 
plete study, a life 
within a life.” “Old 
Hughes” takes ani- 
mal life as __ its 

Wild, aquatic, etc. Each is- 
(Continued on page 15) 


theme: 


Three 





HE poetry published in “The 
Weather Vane,” the school mag- 
azine of the Westfield, New Jer- 

sey, Senior High School, is not the 
product of a special class. It is the 
spontaneous contribution of interested 
students. 

Seniors, like Mary Lamb, are tum- 
bled into a closet of good old English 
reading which seems to produce, for 
the most part, conventional meters and 
pensive moods. Many of the selections 
from 1931-1932 issues bear this out. 

This year, with the help of our ad- 
viser, Miss Dolores W. Bordner, and 
our poetry editors, Helen Winter and 
Jane Saunders, we expect to improve 
the quality and increase the quantity 
of our verse. 

oc 

Hollywood 
Oh, golden city of star-dust, 
Of hopes and vanquished dreams, 
Of meteors that flash across the sky— 
A fortnight—fame—and then they die; 
Of comets shooting overhead— 
Love born today—tomorrow dead; 
Of silvery, iridescent stars— 
Youth for a day, that age will mar, 
A rhapsody of the heavens, 
A kingdom of star-dust dreams, 
A mirage of youth, beauty, romance, 


That crumbles in outstretched hands. 
Helen Winter. 


y q q 
Hearth Fire 

A. flicker, 

A. flame, 

Dancing lights went and came. 

A grumble, 

A crack, 

A log settled back. 

Whistling wind 

Out-of-door; 

Sparks blew on the floor. 

Wood smoke, 

Drowsy bliss, 

Perfect joy; naught’s amiss. 

Mariana Gibby. 
cy <F.-¥ 
Night 

Night has sent the sun to bed, 
Wrapped in robes of gold and red, 
And spread her velvet cloak afar, 
Fastened by the evening star. 


Fragrant flowers perfume the air— 
Roses, larkspur, and lilies fair, 
While the calm and deep lagoon 
Reflects the splendour of the moon. 
Mariorie Egbert. 
ye. ge. 
Revelation 
Where’er I go I’m wont to see 
God, by His work, revealed to me. 


Four 


I gaze into the babe’s wise eyes 

And they reflect God’s own blue skies. 

A leaf comes fluttering down to me; 

Oh, God, I see Thee in the tree. 

The twittering bird that sings so free, 

The bird, oh God, was made by Thee. 

The blooms that fill Thy woods with 
sceni, 

Oh, God, their heads are Heav’nward 
bent. 

The mighty wave expounds Thy praise; 

’Tis Thou, O God, who rules the waves. 

The stormy gale, the gentle breeze, 

Oh, God, Thy hands have fashioned 
these. 

And in the light of Mother’s eyes, 

Oh, God, therein Thy spirit lies. 


Would I that by my life I'd be 
A revelation, God, of Thee. 
Herbert Winkler. 


oS a = 
To a Star 
Oh lonely star that shines above so 
bright, 
Against the field of dark and cloudless 
sky, 
Who bids you twinkle now your cheery 
light 
As if to watch the world with tireless 
eye? 


Who guides your steps across the dark- 
ness deen, 


O’er hills and valleys sleeping far 


below, 

As if from earthly cares your soul to 
keep, 

And from afar your silent beam to 
throw? 


Who takes you in at break of shining 


day 

And keeps you hid ’til noonday glare 
is past; 

And when the sun has lost its burning 
ray 

Who calls you forth, your purest light 
to cast? 


Does he who leads the lives of mortals 
all 
Thus keep your ceaseless steps from 
fall? 
Gordon B. Townsend. 


Poe =e 


April Shower 
I had forgotten spring— 
Sear winter lingered at my gate, 
For me the joys of spring were late; 
I cowered at my cooling grate 
Alone and sorrowing. 


I had forgotten spring— 





A Page of Poetry 


A. grey cloak veiled the sullen air; 
And though the lawn was really bare 
It seemed to me that snow was there 
Depressing, menacing. 


And then a pattering, 

A gentle tinkling on the pane— 
It could be naught but April rain. 
I listen, then I look again 

And stand there, marveling. 


Fair April’s sprinkling 

A million crystals from the sky; 
Spread out on freshened grass to dry, 
Clear jewels cased in green they lie 
My spirits gladdening. 


The drops cease pattering, 

A rosy glow redeems the grey, 

And from the grass where rain-drops 
la 

A million rainbows lead the way 

And gayly capering, 


Are brightly heralding 
A sunset in an April sky; 
The evening star appears on high, 
And in the dusk I wonder why 
I had forgotten spring. 
JoAnn Morgan Smith. 


C. D. S. P. A. Group Begins 
School News Service for Members 


At the Second Annual Convention 
of the Capital District Scholastic Press 
Association of New York state, a 
School News Service was founded 
which will function on a small scale as 
do the A. P., U. P., and I. N. S. or- L 
ganizations. 

For the purpose of welding more 
closely together the activities, interests | ‘ 


and achievements of member schools, e 
this service will gather, monthly, out- 

standing news from all member schools, 5 
mimeograph this material into a clip} B 
sheet and mail it out to all members. tl 
The cost of this sheet will be covered} y 


in the membership dues. As much of fg, 
this material as possible will be used 
in a special School News Service col- 
umn in each member paper. This \ 
column will serve as a new type of ex- 
change column, either augmenting the 


old method of listing exchanges or re- C 
placing it entirely. th 
The possibilities of a school news fe 
Ci 


service are boundless and the origina- 
tors of the idea in Albany are anxiously 
awaiting their results. ¥ 

For the present the column is in thef P. 
hands of the student originator, Donn Pp 
Boring, and the first “staff” is putting# vy. 
its every energy into the success off ti, 
the project. ju 
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“6he Editor Looks "Em Over 


Hello, everybody! This isn’t Kate Smith, but your editor, wishing you a successful publication year! 


HAT economy is a good policy 
lo year is illustrated by several 
exchanges on our desk that use 
mimeographed material or second-hand 
letter heads as mailing wrappers. 
7 = 
By trying out the cubs of “The Lin- 
coln News,” Tacoma, Washington, last 
May, Mr. Homer A. Post chose his 
staff at that time so that they and he 
would be prepared for their respective 


tasks this fall. 
g q q 


WE PRESENT THE SHORT 
STORIES 


Aiming to elevate the quality of 
student writing, “The Review” be- 
gins this year with a short story 
selected by the staff of the ‘“Per- 
iagua,” Port Richmond High School, 
Staten Island. 

The other magazines who have 
been asked to submit samples of 
the better short story are ‘Horace 
Manuscript,” Horace Mann School 
for Girls, New York City; ‘Hill- 
house Gleam,’’ New Haven, Conn., 
High School; ‘“Flambeau,” Mar- 
quette University High School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; “Loudspeaker,” 
San Francisco, California, Continua- 
tion School; “Peabody Volunteer,” 
Peabody School, Nashville, Tennes- 
see; and the “Pioneer,” Isidore New- 
man High School, 


Louisiana. 


New Orleans, 





q y 

Too late for inclusion in the May 
“Review” were the following special 
editions: 

The April Fool issue of “The Bas- 
sick Voice,” Bassick Junior High, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, released under 
the title of “The Sick Voice.” The 
volume was three cubic feet 
and the number—please. 


And the “Fun Issue” of the 
Williamsport, Penna., High 
School was published under 
the title of “Burp” on May 5. 
Carried in the “ears” were 
these two messages—‘“Burp be- 
fore you leap” and “If you 
can’t read, Burp.” 


Then, too, on June 2 “The 
Y. C. I. Chronicle” of York, 
Pennsylvania, published a Pre- 
paratory School Section, de- 
voted to the literary composi- 
tions of the members of the 
junior school. 
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School, Cleveland, Ohio; 
School, Omaha, Nebraska; 
York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


In the magazine field, “The Hamil- 
tonian,” Hamilton Junior High, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, improved its format 
and appearance by increasing the page 
size, which permitted the use of more 
linoleum block illustrations. Congratu- 
lations to the advisers and staff on the 
appearance of the June number! 

t+ ¢& ¢ 

Coming from professional newsparer 
jobs that provided experience and a 
decent sized pay envelope, twenty-nine 
students enrolled in the journalism 
classes at the University of Oklahoma, 
last month. 

7 2 * 

To produce a sixteen-page five-col- 
ump. paper on the opening day of 
school was the feat performed by the 
staff of the “State Signal,” New Jersey 
State Teachers’ College, Trenton. With- 
out doubt this issue gave a full word 
picture of the school’s affairs to all 
entering students. And, besides, there 
were four pages of half tones, introduc- 
ing faculty and student leaders, extra- 
curricular activities and the new school 
campus. The editor-in-chief, Ann E. 
Zulauf, and the adviser, Carl N. Shust- 
er, were responsible for this creditable 
edition. e gf #¥ 

On the editorial page of the Sept- 
ember 16 number of the York, Penna., 
“High Weekly,” we noted a new feat- 
ure—“Ye Yorktown Journal”—of the 
date of 1773. The content of this 
feature, of course, referred to activities 
of Washington and his contemporaries. 
A splendid opportunity for research 
during a year when there is so much 
collected material about Washington. 


7 ¢ ¢ 
As the new Mamaroneck Junior High 
was opened for the first time in Sep- 
tember, “The Record” of the senior 
high planned a separate section of two 
pages for the junior high students, who 





YOU CAN’T EVADE EDITORIALS 


On the basis of the success of the editorial page in 
last year’s “Review,” we introduce this year’s editorial 
campaign with selections by “Ah-La-Ha-Sa,” Albert Lea, +s: F 
Minnesota. 

The 
“Wyandotte Pantograph,” 
Kansas City, Kansas; ‘“Mortonian Weekly,” Morton High 
School, Cicero, Illinois; “Tulsa School Life,’ Central 
High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma; “High News,” Green- 
ville, S. C., High School; “Lincoln Log,” Lincoln High 
“North Star,” North High 

and “The Ramble,” 


contributors 
Wyandotte 


remaining monthly 


will be the 
High School, 


New 


have their own staff that was selected 
by tests. Miss Elizabeth R. Francis is 
the adviser. 
i ae 

Again we noted an entirely faculty- 
written and published newspaper—the 
March 4 edition of “The Horace Mann 
Record,” New York City. Here is a 
good example of cooperation between 
students and faculty. 


1 
From the McKinley High School, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, came a delightful 





WE BEGIN SPORTS FEATURES 


To improve the technique of writ- 
ing sports features is the objective 
of “The Review” editors in begin- 
ning this new feature which will 
start in the November number. 

“The Spectator,” Trenton, N. J., 
High School, has been invited to 
submit the first story for the No- 
vember number. The other publi- 


cations are the “Times,” Bracken- 
ridge High School, San Antonio, 
Texas; the ‘“Centralian,” Central 


High School, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota; the “Times,” Austin High 
School, Chicago, Illinois; “Red and 
Black,” Hillsborough High School, 
Tampa, Florida; and the “Coyote 
Journal,” Phoenix, Arizona, High 
School. 


anthology of creative writing which 
was published last May. “All the se- 
lections were chosen from the written 
English classes of the school.” The 
work produced by pupils in the various 
compiling of the material was executed 
by a literary club, the Pinfeathers. 


) 25 

With typographical pleasure, we not- 
ed the “Guide Book,” published by the 
Scarborough School, Scarborougr, New 
York, for its school exhibition 
from May 3 to 7. The contents 
covered the work of the school 
from the kindergarten to the 
course in journalism. 


Having its entire contents— 
except, of course, the actual 
paper stock—prepared and 
executed by the student body 
within the walls of the Thomas 
Knowlton Junior High, New 
York City, the “Knowlton 
Herald” made a most striking 
and artistic appearance, par- 
ticularly the June issue. Mr. 


(Please turn to page 12) 
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Editorials - 


- From Our Exchanges 


Selected by the staff of “Ah La Ha Sa,” Albert Lea, Minnesota, E. R. Newstrand, Adviser 


TM 


Here is an editorial prompted by 
Book Week. This editorial is cleverly 
written, well organized, and possesses 
a wide appeal to the imagination. 


Free Trips to Foreign Lands 
UTSIDE, the steady pitter-patter of 
raindrops; inside, the bright, crack- 

ling flames in a huge fire-place, a rosy, 
delicious apple, a big, soft, comfortable 
chair and a good book. Is there any- 
thing more satisfying than this com- 
bination? Then the book opens and 
page after page reveals queer antics 
of interesting characters, or the inner 
thoughts of truly wonderful people. 
Perhaps one travels through distant 
lands, hears the mysterious monoton- 
ous clang of Chinese music, anticipates 
the thrilling journey in African wilds, 
sees the battle of the elements on high 
seas, or lives the lazy, luxurious life 
near the Blue Mediterranean. Advent- 
ure after adventure, excitement, thrills 
tumble out as quickly as the pages 
turn. 

But what about the subject matter of 
the book? Arrange the varieties of 
subjects as one would a bowl of flow- 
ers. First, sort them out and then ar- 
range them so that their colors blend 
softly or perhaps give a striking con- 
trast. Avoid monotony in color. Then 
step back a distance to analyze the ef- 
fect, for each flower is a delicate bud 
that may blossom out if given the prop- 
er chance. 


To help one choose books and to re- 
mind one of the importance of the well- 
written one, this week, November 15 
to 21, has been set aside in which to 
place on a golden pedestal and crown 
with a silver wreath the Good Book. 

“The Grantonian,” 
U. S. Grant High School, 
Portland, Oregon 


vy y 7 
A short editorial, but to the point. 
“Read the ads for news” is the plea of 
this editorial writer. 


Just Read ’Em 

EAD them! Do you know “where 

the meeting place of the crowd” is? 
Of Seeman and Peters’ circulating li- 
brary? Where to get that “collegiate 
haircut?” Where green, blue, black, 
and brown suits can be obtained? Or 
where you can get knitted dresses for 
$3.95? 

You Don’t! 

Ads, all ads. Read them to find out 


what is new and news—and don’t hesi- 


Six 


tate to let the advertisers know you 
read all ads. 
“The Student Lantern,” 
East High, 


Saginaw, Michigan 


ce y 
Here is an editorial that leads one 
on to the finish. It catches the eye, 
holds the reader, and gives him some- 
thing to think about. It’s concerned 
with the parking of cars! 
Mercy at Any Cost 

HERE is a passionate message riding 

the telephone wires that terminate 
in the Grant high school office. It is 
an appeal that touches the heart of each 
Grantonian whose first thought is for 
the weak; whose everlasting code is the 
consideration of his neighbor. 

Strangely the office cannot stop the 
plea for mercy that rushes into it from 
outside. When the sender gets no re- 
sponse, he grows impatient. Again the 
penetrating message is translated into 
2 phone call and this time Portland’s 
chief of police, the man with the five- 
point star and the big club who sends 
law violators to jail, hears a call com- 
ing from the Grant high district. 

He listens closely, but even the chief 
is powerless. What can he do? The 
offender who figuratively stands ready 
to strike this defenseless person begging 
for mercy over the phone is complete- 
ly within the law. The killer may 
strike. He may guillotin his victim, 
but the killer will not be harmed; in- 
stead he will walk a free man, pro- 
tected by the supreme authority of 
Uncle Sam. 

From the office force, now weeping 
tears of compassion; from those who 
would make laws, but who are power- 
less, the “Grantonian” received this 
message. Only the student can be the 
Launcelot; only he can gain the thanks 
of a victim saved from doom. Below 
it is printed. 

“PLEASE! PLEASE! PLEASE! 
Save us! Be merciful! Cars are park- 
ed in front of our homes. We are 
marooned from our friends who are 
unable to find parking space eight 
hours of the day. The sight of cars 
perpetually at our doorstep tears at 
our souls; robs us of beauty. Please 
use the other side of the street for 
parking. Please give us mercy! Only 


9 


you can help! 
“The Grantonian,” 


U. S. Grant High School, 
Portland, Oregon 


Even students should be acquainted 
with the work of Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociations. An editorial of this nature 

is well worth printer’s ink. 

Boost the P.-T. A. 

ROBABLY no other organization 

takes more interest in school affairs 
than the Parent-Teacher Association. 
Ic forms an important link in the chain 
of acquaintances between the parents 
and teachers which is formed as a re- 
sult of this organization’s work. The 
open house which is held at the begin- 
ning of each semester is a great help 
in informing the parents about the 
work which is being done in the school 
by their children. 

The Parent-Teacher Association has 
been responsible for the donation of 
a great deal of school equipment, and 
the school as a whole is greatly indebt- 
ed to it. The aim of this organiza- 
tion is to interest the parents of every 
student coming to and participating in 
the meetings. 

“Hillyard Hi-Times,” 
Hillyard High School, 
Spokane, Washington 
: = 
There’s something to learn from the 
so-called “old fogies.” Let this editorial 
writer tell you what’s what. Mature 
thinking and spicy writing are herein 
displayed. 
Old Fogies 
ey AKE it or leave it, here’s some- 
thing to do— 

Just think it over—It’s all up to 

you.” 

This poem should be a challenge to 
all young people. The author of it 
has completely summed up Life for 
you. Those who are waiting for a 
ghost or spirit to come from the Un- 
known and prepare your classwork or 
do whatever task you have at hand, 
should read and consider carefully the 
above verse. 

When your parents and _ teachers 
“preach”, as you call it, they are only 
trying to find some way to get it across 
to you that “It’s all up to you.” When 
they see you neglecting your school 
work and giving yourself up to a more 
or less frivolous life and talking about 
“getting by,” they realize what injury 
you are doing yourselves. 

It’s nothing to be ashamed of to ad- 
mit that your parents didn’t get a col- 
lege education or even a high school 
one, because, in their time, what they 

(Please turn to page 12) 
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The Junior Fourth Estate Pioneers 


NE man organizes and executes. 

A. second discovers and invents. 

The third interprets the objec- 
tives of the administrators and the 
findings of the investigators, making 
both the possession of mankind in gen- 
eral. These three types of human be- 
ings advance civilization. 

Such is the analysis of Joy Elmer 
Morgan, editor of the “Journal” of the 
National Educational Association. 

Able administrators run the schools 
of today. Specialists in education dis- 
cover principles and invent methods. 
Yet the taxpayer at large knows very 
little about those values of civilization 
that are being wrought by the embryo 
and women who control the 
schools of tomorrow. Very few admin- 
istrators and research specialists pro- 
vide for the interpretation of their con- 
tributions to education. 

A pioneer in this field of educational 
interpretation is the Junior Fourth 
Estate, the publications honor society 
of the Abington (Pa.) High School. 
This group, consisting of those staff 
members who have afforded distinctive 
service to either the school newspaper 
or the school magazine, has recently 
been authorized to release all publicity 
for the school—superintendent, prin- 
cipal, student body, alumni, Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

The faculty sponsor has selected 
from the newspaper and magazine 
staffs managing editors, each to serve 
approximately a month. These editors, 
meeting in daily conference, have built 
up an extensive organization of depart- 
ment heads and reporters, beginning 
with other members of the Junior 
Fourth Estate and including students 
with journalistic ability who are aspir- 
ing either to make a publication or to 
rate publications honors. 

The work of the publicity group in- 
cludes a semi-weekly news check-up of 
all activities connected with the school; 
telephone contacts with school news 
and sports editors of local weeklies and 
Philadelphia metropolitan dailies; in- 
terviews with members of the Board of 
Education and the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation; with Edward S. Ling, super- 
intendent of Abington Township 
schools; with J. C. Weirick, principal 
of the high school, as well as with all 
the teaching and clerical staff; and re- 
sponsibility for a continuous flow of 
school news interpreted according to 
the finest traditions of journalism and 
the highest ideals of character and 
conduct. 


S! UDENTS initiating this organized 
publicity project are Betty Mans- 
field, John Jarvis and George Walton 


men 
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representing the “Abingtonian,” the 
school newspaper, which has won 
awards in state and national contests, 
and Archie Haines, Joe Dickel and 
Robert McIntire, of the “Oracle,” Ab- 
ington high’s blue ribbon magazine, 
with Mabel Houck of the “Abington- 
ian” staff as typist, and Miss Gertrude 
L. Turner, faculty adviser of the 
“Oracle” and secretary-treasurer of 
C. S. P. A. A. as director; with the 
encouragement of Mrs. Zaidee Wyatt, 
head of the English department; the 
hearty support of Principal J. C. Weir- 


ick, and the co-operation of the Parent- 


Teacher Association. 


Members of the Junior Fourth 
Estate now assisting are Miss Dorothy 
Cathell and Miss Katherine Miller, 
faculty advisers of the “Abingtonian”; 
Jane Thierolf, Beatrice Stocker, Helen 
Campbell, Roy Huntsman, Heyward 
Hoopes, of the “Abingtonian,” and 
Virginia Fincke, Mary Grace Ambler, 
Emma Pflueger, Dorothy Elliott, 
Claude Riebsames, Lawrence Yost, 
Franklin Nunnamaker, and Leo Nies- 
sen of the “Oracle.” 


Abington High School will be re- 
membered as having installed the Walt 
Whitman Galley, Alpha Chapter of 
the Junior Fourth Estate, a national 
publications honor society. 


Making Your Paper Readable 


By LOIS COBB 
Ponca City, Oklahoma 


IGH school papers are usually 
graded on three points: visual, 
technical, and mechanical. Chief 

of these is the visual, though to bring 
home the judges’ decisions from con- 
tests a paper must excel in all three. 
The visual includes all that strikes the 
reader’s eye on first glancing through 
the paper, the make-up, the suitability 
and appearance of the heads, and the 
pictures run. This last including car- 
toons and any other feature not com- 
ing under the head of printed mate- 
rial, is usually termed “art.” 


Nothing is more drab-looking or dis- 
couraging to the reader than a broad 
expanse of solid type, unbroken by art 
of any kind. A newspaper is meant to 
be read. The readability of a paper 


is always increased when the staff adds 


cuts. The eyes quickly tire of solid 
type matter, and those of contest judges 
are not exceptions. For this reason, 
every break in type adds points to the 
final score. A cut of the senior play 
lead, or of the new Student Council 
president will always center the atten- 
tion of the reader on the big story of 
the issue. 

One draw-back to art work is the 
cost. Sometimes, co-operation with the 
local daily may result in the securing 
of a mat or the loan of a half-tone of 
some school celebrity that the school 
publication is featuring. 


HEN various departments of the 

school are scheduling some at- 
traction which needs publicity, they are 
usually glad to share expenses of the 
cuc. Engraving costs are not such as 
to preclude the use of cuts paid for 
out of publication funds when other 
methods fail. If the local photog- 
rapher is unfamiliar with newspaper 


needs, or is not willing to meet the 
finances of the paper, a photography 
club might be organized in the school, 
with some faculty member who is in- 
terested in the work in charge. In 
this way, a part of the costs of cuts 
may be eliminated, and more art used 
during the year. 


Cartoons for use on the inside pages 
can be made by members of the art 
department, if there is one in the school, 
or by individuals interested in block 
prints and the making of linoleum cuts. 
In return for this, the student might 
be listed as art editor of the paper, or 
if several students contribute, special 
mention might be given. If good car- 
toons or caption pictures are procured, 
they can be used as standing heads for 
weekly features. Sport cuts and car- 
toons are very successfully made with 
linoleum blocks. These help attract 
the attention of students who are not 
interested in sport especially and would 
not read this necessarily important page 


of the high school paper. 


The size of the cuts should be gov- 
erned by the size of the page, most 
high school papers having little use for 
two, or at the most, three-column cuts. 
When a larger than one-column cut is 
used, care should be taken to balance 
ic in the general appearance of the 
paper. If a two or three column lead 
is set directly under the larger cuts, 
and dropped into a one-column story, 
both the appearance and the reada- 
bility of the paper are improved. In 
all cases where cuts are used, care 
should be taken to place them in a 
manner to strike some sort of balance 
on the page. Perfect balance should 
be avoided as it gives the sheet a rigid 
effect. 
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Carotina Theatre Coupons Are 
good Now until 6:30 o'clock! 


VOL. IV 


Local Paper) 
Enters Dixie® 
Press Contest 


High News To Compete In High | 
School Newspaper Contest To 
Be Held Next Week At Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Nov. 6-7 


For the first time in the histor) 
its publication, High News will 
the Dixie Interscholastic Press 
ciation contest to be held at Peabc 4 
College, Nashville, Tenn. on next} 
Friday and Saturday. according ty} 
Fred C. Kendrick, advisor 

Although no deicgates will be sent 
to the meeting of the association, the} 
three jesves of the paper that have} 
appeared tifix far this year will be’ 
forwardedg he secretary of the organ-; 
ization immediately j 

Cups for excellence wij) be award 
ed prize winning annuals, senior hig! 
schoo! newspapers of more than five 
columns, senior high school news 

pers of five columns or less, senior 
fign school magazines, junior hig 
oa publications, and elemer tary 
School publications, according to ‘n 
formation received recently by Mr 
Kendrick 


Editor Is Optimistic j 


Harris Chewning, editor-in-chief of 
the G. H. &. journal, is optimistic « 
te the chances of High News placing 
well in the contest and has expressed) 
the opinion that the Ideal paper | 
should stand an excellent chance. 


GREENVILLE HIGH SCHOOL, GREENVILLE, 8. C., 


Scouts Render 
‘| Help to Needy 


| Local Boys Collect Bundles For! every South Carolina 
Poor From Homes 
tribute Penny-A-Meal Boxes) 
Throughout City 


th 


ns eter 
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The swirling Spartanburg Crimson Wave 
eleven in its path duri 
hast Dic- will invade Manly Field tomorrow night 
juvenated Red Electrics to 


its list of vietims 


will begin promptly at B < 


Music Event Date bie at the Sent 


Will Be Changed |» 


Swirling a Crimson Wave to Meet 
Electrics Tomorrow Evening)»: °9»<°"« 


which bas engulfed | 
ne the 
intewu?t on 


j 
The tilt, which will bring together 


nding 4 to Coach Speer 
w® 


ree com thn 


Spartanburg, Red Etectriesr || 
We'll Be Pulling For You! - 
Red Electrics 20; Greenwood 0 


Pe 
e 
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83 Students 
Make Initial 
‘Honor r Group, 


Freshman Class aa ide School With 
26; Sophomores Rank Second 
With 23; New Grading System 
Is Used First Time 


With 26 members attaining the 
honor rolls, the freshman class led 
the entire G. H. S. student ho dy in 
scholarship for the initial six weeks, 
atcording to official announcement 

The sophoimo are class followed with 
, 23 students on the coveted list, while 
jthe juniors and seniors ranked third 
}and fourth with 21 and 13 respective- 
ly. 
| As a resule of the new tetter grad- 
jng system adopted recently by city 
authorities, the high school honor 
{seu has been divided into two sec- 
tions. Students recording A's on four 
major subjects, or 4 A's and a B on 
hive majors, attam the high honor 
re ile. those making all B's or 
or five 
the low- 


ar B's on cither four 
listed on 
"83. ‘On Roll 
A total pf 83 pupils recorded honor 
roll averages during the past six 
weeks, according to statistics, with 24 
} students attaining the Bint. honor and 
59 securing places on the léwer 
Those making the high honor roll 
follow: seniors, Robbie White, Marts 
waret Hardin, Colin Hudson, Florence 
‘clock, ac- ;W ade; Juniors, Frances Cary, Lacile 
“Red” Dob | Bonham, B Beth _ inman, Sarah Inman, 


mast two years, 


adding the re- 


teams in the state, 





Reading from left to right, in the foreground: John Winn, sports editor; copy desk, Dyar Massey, associate editor and 
copyreader; Mary Wyche, associate editor and head copyreader; Powell Thomas, copyreader; Harris Chewning, editor-in-chief; 
in the background, Fred C. Kendrick, faculty adviser; Michael Barton, business manager. 


Copy Desk for High School Publications 


By FRED C. KENDRICK 


Director of Publications, Greenville High School, Greenville, South Carolina 


en I first became faculty ad- 


viser of “High News,” student 
bi-monthly newspaper of Green- 
ville High School, Greenville, South 
Carolina, two years ago, I found several 
outstanding weaknesses prevalent in 
the operation of the staff. Fresh from 
practical newspaper work, as a member 
of the staffs of the Macon (Georgia) 
“News” and the Montgomery (Ala- 
bama) “Advertiser” and brimful of 
ideas, I set to work attempting to elim- 
inate these infirmities and, as far as 
possible, to mimic, in all departments, 
the daily journal. 
At the end of my first year, after 
“High News” was voted the best paper 
in South Carolina and after it took 
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second place in class B competition in 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion’s annual contest, I prided myself 
upon having abolished certain weak 
points in the paper. I gave myself the 
proverbial “pat on the back” concern- 
ing the smoothness in which certain 
phases of the project operated during 
that year. But I confessed to that 
inner-most being of mine that there 
still existed one other great weakness 
in the periodical’s publication that had 
not been eliminated. This delinquency 
in the staff was the conspicuous ab- 
sence of an efficiently working copy 
desk. Last-minute revisions and hur- 
riedly composed heads by either the 
editor-in-chief, or by me, were the rule 


rather than the exception. 

Thus, with that one big idea in mind 
—the establishment of a real, honest- 
to-goodness copy desk—I inaugurated 
this year’s work last fall, following a 
summer course in the subject taken at 
Columbia University. 

Luckily, journalism was placed in the 
C. H. S. curriculum this year and I 
was for the initial time able to give 
full-time periods to teaching all phases 
of journalistic endeavor to a specia 
newspaper class. Part of this course 
was a study of the work of a copy desk. 


M* pupils in this class were shown 


the numerous and essential duties 
(Please turn to next page) 
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of the desk. They were made to realize 
that the welfare of any journal depend- 
ed to no small degree upon this group 
of journalists. They learned that the 
desk consists of those who toil “back 
stage,” preparing the way for the repor- 
torial actor; that they are the cohorts 
who beautify the stage for the “star;” 
that they might be termed the “unsung 
heroes,” for their names are never be- 
fore the public. They soon knew that 
the life of the copyreader is not one of 
glamour nor acclaim, but that his fore- 
mos: duty is to clear the path for the 
flashy staff member, who is continually 
“scoring” in the eyes of the reading 
public. 
Specific duties of the copyreader 
were outlined to the class as follows: 
1. To write comprehensive and well- 
expressed heads, subheads. 
. To discover errors of fact and 
expression in stories. 
. To check stories for typographical 
style. 
. To cut down stories to length con- 
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venient for publication. 
To detect matter unfit to print. 
To indicate type specifications. 
To improve the story in any fash- 
ion possible. 
To correct errors in grammar, 
punctuation, spelling, capitaliza- 
tion, complicated sentences, ab- 
breviations, figures, and hackneyed 
expressions. 
9. To correct mistakes in news values. 
10. To be certain no material is libel- 
ous. 

Following instruction along this line, 
four members were selected as copy- 
readers, including my associate editor, 
who has acted as head copyreader. 
This group was named because, in my 
opinion, they measured up to the fol- 
lowing standards: (1) they possessed 
a thorough knowledge of English, (2) 
they had wonderful vocabularies, (3) 
they had initiative, (4) they possessed 
analytical minds, (5) they have a won- 
derful sense of news values, (6) and 
they boast ability to detect all errors 
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and fallacies in copy. 

HE “High News” headline scale was 

given the pupils of the class, and 
Associated Press copy, obtained from 
local daily papers, was used to give 
them practice in the art of copyread- 
ing and headline writing. Heads, con- 
forming to the style that has been 
adopted by “High News”, were then 
written. In this manner, other class 
members became capable of stepping 
in in emergencies and “filling the 
shoes” of a selected copyreader. 

Before beginning their work, my 
prospective copyreaders have been 
asked to keep the following questions 
in mind as guide posts in their copy- 
reading careers: (1) Are facts in this 
story consistent with human experi- 
ence? (2) are they consistent with 
themselves? (3) are they consistent 
with facts already published? 

In order for them to begin their 
work properly and in order to decrease 
confusion throughout the entire edi- 

(Please turn to next page) 
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torial staff, a mimeographed style sheet, 
containing typographical instructions 
relative to the “down style” policy em- 
ployed by “High News” was furnished 
each member. This sheet has been 
rigidly adhered to by each staff mem- 
ber, and in the case of the copyreader, 
committed to memory. 

As to the manner of operation of the 
G. H. S. publication, the “one-editor” 
system has been used. This editor acts 
in the same capacity as a city editor of a 
daily paper. He makes assignments, 
checks copy in, writes editorials, and 
has complete charge of the journal. 

After receiving copy assigned re- 
porters, the editor, in conjunction with 
the head copyreader, places headline 
numbers on the stories. The head 
copyreader in turn assigns the copy to 
the various members of the copy desk, 
and sees that the work is done proper- 
ly. After stories have been copyread 
and heads written on them, they are 
returned to the editor-in-chief for a 
final check-up before going to the 
printer. 


O make the work more like that of 

a regular newspaper, we have even 
placed in our newspaper room a real 
copy desk. The head copyreader sits 
in the “‘slot’’, while her three assistants 
are found on the “rim”—just as you 
will find it on a daily sheet. 

The class in journalism is offered 
twice each year, once a semester. Thus, 
I have new additions to the staff twice 
yearly to replace those lost by gradua- 
tion two times per year. Before mem- 
bers of the class receive credit on the 
course, they must serve on the news- 
paper staff a half-year. In this way, 
we supplement newspaper theory with 
actual experience. 

This plan has worked better this 
year than I had ever dreamed it would. 
Results have been gratifying thus far. 
Heads have been at all times well writ- 
ten and well balanced. I enclose some 
sample copies of “High News” to veri- 
fy this statement. 

The fact that our paper has just won 
a first-place ribbon in the recent Col- 
umbia Scholastic Press Association 
contest is proof enough that my copy 
desk idea has at last materialized. 

As editor-in-chief of my publication, 
Harris Chewning, a junior and one of 
the outstanding students in the school, 
has been a great aid in upholding the 


standards set this year. 


State Groups Better Organized 

State press groups are becoming bet- 
ter organized. Witness the constitu- 
tion of the New Jersey Publication 
Advisers Association, which the office 


last month from Kenneth 
secretary-treasurer of the 


received 
Johnson, 


group. 
Ten 


Terhune, Interviewed for 


“Columbian” 
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Harry Welker, junior at the Colum- 
bia High School, South Orange, New 
Jersey, secured this interview with Al- 
bert Payson Terhune after several 
months of work. When he had com- 
pleted the interview, Harry sent the 
copy to Mr. Terhune, and received a 
friendly letter from the famous author, 
complimenting him on his story. 
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O be awarded the rare privilege 
aa an interview with Albert Pay- 

son Terhune after a period of long 
hard work to see him is truly gratify- 
ing. His huge frame, his deep bass 
voice, and his rugged face, showing 
strength of character, are his most im- 
pressive features. 

His advice to young men and 
women who would follow a literary 
career is “To spend at least one-half 
hour daily trying to write, to know 
English from end to end as it is the 
most essential thing in writing, and to 
realize that it takes at least ten years 
to become an author of any standing. 
Also,” he adds, “two years in a news- 
paper office prove excellent training 
for one’s power of concentration. 

“Ideas for my dog stories,” he pro- 
ceeded, “are procured in the unbeliev- 
ably simple way of watching the actions 
of my dogs. Furthermore, to me, a 
dog’s actions reveal human emotions 
unmasked.” 


PON being asked what his hobbies 

were Mr. Terhune pointed with 
justifiable pride to his walls, which 
were adorned with armoured breast 
plates, helmets, and a wide variety of 
daggers, swords, and pistols. 

“That,” he said, “is one of them. 
This, over here,” he continued, point- 
ing to a suit of armour which had ar- 
rested my attention the moment I came 
in, “I picked up in Vienna in an old 
dark shop down a back alley. Further- 
more,” he continued, “I do my col- 
lecting on a small scale. I do not go 
out to an armour store as some so- 
called collectors do and buy a lot of 
armour wholesale. That is not real 
collecting.” 

By way of prompting another flow 
of talk from him I told him I under- 
stood that another one of his hobbies 
was fishing. 

“There is nothing I would rather 
do than fish,” he confided, “and,” he 
added with a grin, “it’s awfully hard to 
settle down to writing when I know 


the fish are biting out in the lake.” I, 
being a fisherman also, thought this a 


great tragedy and told him so, whereat 
he chuckled heartily. 


R. TERHUNE has recently pub. 
lished his reminiscences in book 
form under the title of “To the Best 
of My Memory.” This book is one 
of the most interesting and fascinating 
books on the market. Its style, its ref- 
erence to famous people, and the way 
it is written make it impossible for one 
to lay it down once he has started to 
read it. 
In questioning him about his news- 
paper life, I asked if one’s impression 


Albert Payson Terhune 


ot the person he was interviewing did 
not count a great deal. He answered 
in the affirmative and to illustrate his 
point he told this story: 

“On our staff we had a very clever 
reporter. By some trick of fate he 
had secured an interview with Sir 
Henry Irving, who, it was said, could 
be interviewed by no one. 

“When Sir Henry entered the room 
where the reporter waited, he strode 
up with a fearful frown on his face 
and in a voice of thunder cried, ‘Well, 
well, young man tell me what you want 
and be quick about it.’ 

“Confronted by this awesome spec- 
tacle, everything the young man had 
to say went out of his head. At last 
he managed to grasp, ‘Where do flies 
go in winter, Sir Henry?’ 

“That,” said Albert Payson Terhune, 


“illustrates my point.” 
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Use Your Association 


By CHARLES F. TROXELL, 
President, Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association 


NSETTLED financial conditions wrought havoc 

[ with many school publications during 1931-32. 

Some were forced to suspend completely for 

at least part of the year; others were forced to reduce 

their size or appear less frequently, because of re- 

duced advertising volume or decreased circulation 
support. 

Apparently, those that met with greatest success in 
keeping their heads above water were those that had 
the advantage of membership in press associations that 
were able to render assistance to their members in 
the form of ideas that had been found practicable 
in other schools faced with similar situations. The 


pooling of ideas from all over the country has proved 
of untold value to those who needed help 

The coming school year will probably see the ne- 
cessity for the continuance of the services that Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association has rendered in 
the past, and indeed an enlargement of these services. 


S a part of this program the association invited a 


number of advisers to become state chairmen, in 
order that the New York headquarters might be better 
informed of conditions in various parts of the country 
and. in order that the association as a whole might re- 
ceive the benefit of the experiences of member pub- 
lications. The response to these invitations was most 
gratifying. During the coming year this service will 
be amplified. 

In line with the idea of state chairmen, the asso- 
ciation has constantly and actively fostered the forma- 
tion of local press groups, in order that more imme- 
diate contacts might be formed among the publications 
of a community of a given geographical area. Many 
of these local units, in turn, have affiliated themselves 
with larger and more widespread associations, like state 
associations or the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion. The editor of the “Review” is always glad to get 
reports of the activities of these local groups. Advisers 
who are interested in the formation of such units 
should get in touch with New York headquarters, 
which is able to furnish ample information regarding 
constitutions, general scope of activities, and the like. 

The present situation has caused many advisers to 
examine the contents of their publications much more 
critically than has hitherto been the case. 


M ANY publications have attained a splendid degree 

of mechanical excellence. Makeup, headlines, 
and. typography in the majority have atained almost 
2 professional appearance. Frequently, however, the 
actual contents, the reading matter, has failed to keep 
pace, as advisers can see by their score sheets of the 
1931 contest. Alert advisers realize that superficial 
(mechanical) excellence is desirable, of course, but 
they also realize that a poorly written publication, or 
one that is not representative of the entire school, will 
not have a very wide acceptance among the student 
body. It is almost uncanny the way poor contents 
and low circulation correlate. 
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The greater part of any score sheet is necessarily 
devoted to contents. For that reason, advisers would 
do well to impress upon their staffs the absolute ne- 
cessity of writing according to accepted principles and 
of an adequate coverage of the activities of the school. 
Of course, the prime end of a publication is not the 
winning of contests, but a high standing in a contest is 
an indication that a publication has satisfactorily met 
current standards that make for successful publications. 
Low standing in a contest is almost a certain guarantee 
that the publication is not meeting either the standards 
of the association that conducts the contest or the stan- 
dards of those who are called upon to subscribe to the 
publication. 


In this general connection it may not be out of 
place to comment on a practice followed by some pub- 
lications, perhaps inadvertently. A first place award 
in a contest does not at all mean that that publication 
has defeated all others in the contest. It simply means 
that the publication is in the highest grouping, along 
with several others in most instances. The same ap- 
plies to lower ratings. Any news stories of awards or 
masthead lines concerning honors should be in terms 
of “First Group”, “Second Group”, and the like, rather 
than “First Prize”, ‘Second Prize”, etc. Advisers who 
understand the plan are unwilling to have their staffs 
misrepresent the facts to the school. 


OR some time past there has been a growing senti- 
ment that the high school advisers of the associa- 
tion should be in closer contact, especially at the time 
of the convention in March. The elementary school 
advisers have organized a unit, as have the advisers 
of junior high schools and those of teachers’ col- 
leges. These three groups have been able to develop 
their respective fields and have provided their own 
programs for their respective meetings at the conven- 
tion. Much good has been accomplished in this way. 
Advisers of senior high school publications who are 
interested in such a project should communicate with 
the writer at the Frankford High School, Philadelphia, 
Pa. If sufficient interest is shown, advisers will be in- 
formed in future issues of the “Review” of the wishes 
of the group. 

From several sources have come evidences of in- 
creased interest on the part of advertisers in the po- 
tentialities of advertising in school publications. As 
was pointed out in these pages two or three years ago, 
any fair-sized student body represents a buying power 
of several thousand of dollars annually, both as buy- 
ing of today and of the future. A detailed survey, 
such as was then suggested, may not be amiss in these 
times, when school publications may find it difficult to 
convince advertisers that money spent in advertising 
in school publications is decidedly not in the charity 
class if spent intelligently, and directed specifically at 
student buyers. 

Although some improvement has been noticeable, 
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Editorials—From Our Exchanges 


(Continued from page 6) 


learned was completely mastered. They 
attained the ability to learn, which “got 
them by” in Life. You will find it dif- 
ficult if you haven’t learned anything 
but the art of pleasure. They know 
that to “get by” you must have a solid 
foundation on which to lay your ex- 
perience. 

Your parents have learned all these 
things, mostly from experience; so, 
wishing to save you the pain of learn- 
ing them, they try to make you realize 
that “It’s all up to you.” You con- 
sider them “old-fashioned,” “back- 
numbers,” “fogies,” “wet-blankets,” 
“crabs,” anything but what they are, 
and go on about the business of lessen- 
ing your chance of success. 

“"Wah-Sha-She,” 
Pawkuska High School, 
Pawkuska, Oklahoma 
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Here is a plan for those endeavor- 
ing to present student programs in 
high school. This is a feasible substi- 
tute for outside-talent programs. The 
suggestions are fully explained in this 
editorial. 


School Talent 

NEW and novel experiment is 

being tried at Marshail: that of 
having each senior advisory group give 
an entertainm@nt in the auditorium 
for the enjoyment of the senior high 
audience. The first attempts have 
proved nothing but successful, and have 
been enjoyed as much, if not more, 
than our previous outside-talent pro- 
grams. Naturally the students are 
more interested in their own class- 
mates, and so they prefer to see ama- 
teur productions. 


These new programs make for 100 


per cent student control. Each advis- 
ory group has its program committee 
which decides the type of auditorium 
and the major participants in the pro- 
gram. Every member in the group is 
obliged to take part, and thus the re- 
sponsibility is shared. Rehearsals are 
carried on by the students alone, and 
the group has complete charge of the 
auditorium. The advisory is not re- 
sponsible at any time, but gives the 
group complete opportunity for per- 
fect control and responsibility. 
Probably the second argument in 
favor of this plan is that the auditor- 
iums cost nothing. The much-cherish- 
ed money of the Student Council does 
not have to be spent for entertainment 
but can be used for other more prac- 
tical purposes. In times like these, 
the money may be better used in phil- 
anthropic work; but still the quality of 
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our programs is not lowered. 
“The Judge,” 
Marshall High School, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ow = 
How many students could write an 
editorial to beat this one, if given the 
topic “It Might Have Been?” This 
youthful writer can really express him- 


celf. 
“It Might Have Been” 


[ T_might have been—” 

We could walk down halls of pep- 
permint tiles in chocolate shoes carry- 
ing jelly bean books if the world were 
built on might have beens. 

We might have been poets, Cleo- 
patra, Chief Black Hawk, or Julius 
Caesar—if we had, what then? 

If you had turned a different corner 
you might have been killed or you 
might have found five dollars. If 
you had not taken a certain subject 
you might have never chosen the life 
work you will select. 

If you hadn’t had that flat tire you 
mightn’t have met the most interest- 
ing man you ever knew. If you hadn’t 
fallen downstairs you might not have 
known the future president of the 
United States. 

The might have beens, while of no 
real value, lend a tang and zest to 
life and stimulate our imaginations. 
The only way a might have been can 
be made beneficial is to make it an 
“is been” as Amos ’N Andy say. You 
might have made more A’s if you had 
studied a little harder. Well, study a 
little harder, make A’s and your might 
have been becomes an “is been’. 

“Champaign Chronicle,” 


Champaign High School, 
Champaign, Illinois 
eae; 2. 
The value of the activity room is 
brought this editorial. 
Home room discussions can be made 


well out in 


very profitable. This writer offers sug- 
gestions worth heeding. 


Activity Room a Challenge 


ANY students in Sequoia do not 

realize the value of the new ac- 
tivity rooms introduced recently into 
the school. Numerous high schools 
all over the United States have a home 
room system and Sequoia has adopted 
the best features of them all and com- 
bined them into what is called the ac- 
tivity rooms. 

Activity periods are the best time to 
discuss problems of the students per- 
taining to the school, its ideals, and to 
students’ plans for the future. They 
are the best places to secure the great- 
est co-operation of fellow students, as 


the arrangement places together those 
individuals interested in the same 
things. The discussions held in these 
periods will answer many questions 
which students might be in doubt about 
and the whole school will be bene. 
fited by the talks on school ideals and 
conduct. 


One’s education can be increased 
greatly by discussions of well known 
books, the study of parliamentary pro. 
cedure, and by talks on health, eti- 
quette, and similar matters of interest. 

The success of the activity rooms de- 
pends almost entirely upon the stu- 
dents themselves. Undoubtedly these 
half-hours, if properly conducted, may 
prove the most enjoyable period of the 
day. The new system is certainly 
worth a careful trial. 

“Sequoia Times,” 
Sequoia Union High School, 
Sequoia, California 


THE EDITOR LOOKS ’EM OVER 
(Continued from page 5) 


A. Keil is the adviser. 


* * * 


To appear with its cover printed up- 
side down was the trick used by the 
staff of the Nashua, New Hampshire, 
“Tattler,” last April. In addition to 
the cover, several articles were printed 
topsy-turvy, thus carrying out the 
theme of the edition. 
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A breath—yes, more than that—a 
breeze of spring was found in the table 
of contents and throughout the April 
number of “The Whisp,” Wilmington, 
Delaware, magazine, advised by Miss 
Ethel V. Ward. Various flowers— 
fleur de lis, jack in the pulpit, laurel, 
forget me nots, wild ginger, and wind 
flowers—were the clever department 
heads that were used. 
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Over in Brooklyn, the staff of the 
“Maroon and White” devote only one 
page to “Notables in a Nutshell,” which 
is written in a precise manner. Inter- 
views with Roger Q. Williams, “Will” 
Williams—managing editor of the 
“Brooklyn Daily Times”—and Phil 
Cook were featured on this one page 
in an early issue last spring. 

* ok Ok 

“Sermons in Stones” was the title of 
an interesting article written and illus- 
trated by Richard Dunn of the New 
York Military Academy, Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, New York. Printed in “The 
Cadet,” of which Lieutenant L. J. 
Query is the adviser, the article con- 
cerned old types of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture from Stonehenge to Canterbury 


Cathedral. 
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How Shall We Balance the Budget? 


“*Tis not the guns or the armament 
Nor the army as a whole, 
But the everlasting teamwork 
Of every bloomin’ soul.” 


HE words of Kipling are very ap- 

propo in the field of journalism, 
whether in the junior or senior high, 
during “these days” when balancing 
the publication budget is a problem. 

Before tackling the budget situation, 
I'll cite an example of cooperation 
where a large percentage of pupils sup- 
port the school’s activities. The school 
is the John Marshall Junior High of 
Pasadena, California, and the medium 
is the School Publicity Bureau. Besides 
the three usual officers, the organiza- 
tion includes a chairman in charge of 
posters, programs, and skits, a historian 
and a faculty adviser. One unique duty 
of the historian is to keep a record, in 
a large record book made by the art 
classes, of its downtown news releases. 
The completed book is then presented 
to the student body at the close of each 
semester. 

The Bureau seeks the cooperation of 
the following organizations in the exe- 
cution of its work: the school paper 
staft, for releasing all events in the city 
papers and in the “Marshallite,” the 
school publication; the poster club, for 
making posters to advertise various 
events; the dramatics classes, for aid- 
ing in the staging of skits for advertise- 
ment purposes; the typing department 
for typing various notices; the photog- 
raphy club for taking all pictures for 
the school publication; and the pen- 
manship classes for addressing copies 
of all school papers to the exchanges. 

The group’s outstanding and par- 
ticular activities in their school adver- 
tising campaign include—all competi- 
tive sports events through posters, 
blackboard notices and the ‘“Marshal- 
lite;” the junior high one-act play tour- 
nament, staged by the Pasadena Com- 
munity Playhouse, through posters, the 
daily newspaper and ticket-selling con- 
tests; the senior edition of the Mar- 
shallite, art contests, parent-teacher 
benefits, the May Day Festival and 
various other contests. 

In regards to the programs, the bu- 
reau officers meet on Thursday while 
the entire group meets every Friday for 
one period. At the Friday meeting, 
various representatives from city insti- 
tutions or business corporations address 
the group on the particular phase of ad- 
vertising their product. 

Lastly, the Marshall Bureau has ad- 
ministrative cooperation. Each faculty 
member who has charge of arranging 
any event for the school is asked to re- 
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Junior High Department 


By DeWITT D. WISE 


port, as early in the term as possible, all 
the details of that activity so that it can 
be properly advertised. 

Budgets Planned By Classes 

Next, if the editorial adviser has a 
business sponsor in the commercial de- 
partment of the school, some of his 
problems can be solved through the 
classwork of the pupils. You doubt it? 
It has been and is being done. Wit- 
ness the example of “The John Simp- 
son Times,” Mansfield, Ohio, where, at 
the beginning and close of the school 
year, past budgets, receipts, expendi- 
tures and the planning of the next 
year’s publication budget is discussed 
and settled. Besides this, the advertis- 
ing solicitors are trained during class 
time. Another parallel is found in the 
business management of the “Federal- 
ist” of the Hamilton Junior High, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

One budget item and a mooted ques- 
tion in the publication field is whether 
or not there is enough money for he 
use of engravings. Here let me rec- 
ommend, for the large schools, the idea 
of a board of publications which can 
form a library of engravings. For more 
detail in this matter, I refer you to Mr. 
Rudrauff’s article in the December, 
1931, issue of “The School Press Re- 
view.” Another scheme for the appre- 
ciable reduction in the cost of line-cuts 
—cartoons and such—is the use of 
chalk plates. May I again direct you 


NEWS FEATURES CARRY ON! 


Well-written features are always 
an asset to any high school publi- 
With this thought in mind, 
the editors make the initial contri- 
bution with an interview with Albert 
Payson Terhune, who who finally 
“button-holed” by a sophomore of 
Columbia High Sctool, South 
Orange, New Jersey, for the ‘“Co- 
lumbian.” 


cation. 


For each of the succeeding issues 
the following have been written: 
South Manchester, 
High School; “Hi- 
Rocket,” Durham, N. C., High 
School; “Golden Rod,” Quincy, 
Mass., High School; “Oracle,’? Man- 
chester, N. H., High School; ‘Sew- 
ard Folly,” Seward, Alaska, High 
School; “Pinion,” McKinley High 
School, Honolulu, Hawaii; and the 
“Red and Black,’ East High School, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


**Somanhis,” 
Connecticut, 


to “The Review.” In the November, 
1928, number, Edward Mokray wrote 
a detailed account, “The Cut Problem 
Solved,” about chalk plates, which he 
further commented on in the May, 
1929, issue. Modern engravers sneer 
at this antiquated method, but Bruce 
Rogers, one of America’s outstanding 
typographers, started his career by 
drawing on chalk plates. 


“Lincoln Log” Strikes a Balance 


Again coming back to the budget, we 
found an excellent example of student 
body and faculty cooperation in the 
Lincoln High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Last year for the first time in the history 
of the school, which numbers over 
4,000 pupils, every person, including 
the teachers, was a term subscriber to 
the “Lincoln Log,” the school’s news- 
paper. This unusual feat was made 
possible by the new plan for the financ- 
ing of the “Log.” 

Here are the details quoted from the 
October 2 number— 

According to the plan, each home- 
room was taxed a certain amount for 
the support of the “Log.” In determ- 
ining the quota for each homeroom, 
the “Log” committee took into consid- 
eration the grade that the student was 
ir. and then consulted with the home- 
room teachers as to what each group 
could afford to pay. Junior high home- 
rooms were not taxed as much as sen- 
ior high rooms, while some pupils with- 
in each room did not subscribe as much 
as others in the same group. 

At the sugestion of the principal, the 
head of each department appointed one 
teacher in his department to serve on 
the “Log” committee and to devise 
some method for financing the publi- 
cation so that every pupil would be- 
come a subscriber. The committee es- 
timated the cost of publishing the paper 
for the semester and then decided upon 
a sliding scale for apportioning the re- 
sponsibility for financing the publica- 
tion. 

Of the $1179.75 required to pay for 
the publishing of the “Log” for one 
semester, $950 was pledged by the stu- 
dents and the faculty. If the advertis- 
ing of the “Log” did not pay for the 
remainder, an entertainment was to be 
planned to raise the money. The fac- 
ulty, to show the teamwork, subscribed 
twelve and one-fourth percent more 
than its quota. 

Thus, the “Log” was enabled to con- 
tinue publication and, further, every 
one in the school was a subscriber. 
Through cooperation and a carefully 
planned budget, the “Log” proverbially 
rolled right along last year. 
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Groups From Twenty-nine Schools 


Gather for Convention of C.D.S.P.A. 


Between four and five hundred dele- 
gates from twenty-nine schools in the 
Capital District attended the Second 
Annual Convention of the Capital Dis- 
trict Scholastic Press Association of 
New York state at Ballston Spa, Oc- 
tober 1. 


DeWitt D. Wise, representing “The 
School Press Review” and The Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association, of 
which the C. D. S. P. A. is a branch, 
was the principal speaker of the day. 
Mr. Wise offered many practical and 
practicable answers to the problem of 
“Producing the School Paper in This 


Time of Depression.” 


The convention was called to order 
by L. M. Woodworth, chairman of the 
convention, and delegates were wel- 
comed by E. J. Morley, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Ballton 
Spa; William A. Andrews, superintend- 
ent of schools, and Joseph Werner, 
principal of the Ballston Spa Junior 
High School, meeting place of the con- 
vention. 


Following the address by Mr. Wise, 
students conducted an open forum on 
problems of school newspaper produc- 
tion. Speakers and topics were 

“Sports Writing,” Robert MacWil- 
liams (chairman of the forum), “The 
Reflector,” Ballston Spa Junior High 
School. 

“Job of Being Editor,” William Col- 
by, “The Tattler,’ Chatham High 
School. 

“Private vs. Public School Prob- 
lems,” Beth Craig, “Academe,” Albany 
Academy for Girls. 


“Feature Stories,’ Margaret Ayers, 


“Boiling Pot,” Canajoharie High 
School. 


“Mimeographing the Paper,” Carle- 
ton Power and Fenton Gage, “Crimson 
and White,” Milne High School, Al- 
bany. 


“Business Management,” Betty Rog- 
ers, “The Watch Tower,”’, Mt. Pleas- 
ant High School. 

“News Sources,” John Hart, “Pat- 
roon,” Albany High School. 

Members of the Baptist Church 
served a covered dish luncheon to the 
delegates, following which there was 
a program given by the Ballston Spa 
hosts. 

Oliver Ajer, engineer in the Research 
Laboratories of the General Electric 
Company, featured the afternoon pro- 
gram with a demonstration and talk 
on “Adventures in Science.” Stressing 
the electrical discoveries of science, Mr. 
Ajer showed many remarkable experi- 
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ments. A musical program concluded 
the day. 

Exhibited at the convention were 
style books, headline charts, proof- 
readers’ cards from the C. S. P. A., as 
well as posters showing the process 
of producing linoleum block prints, 
mimeographed sheets, unit lessons in 
printing, preparing copy, and other 
printed matter. 


USE YOUR ASSOCIATION 
(Continued from page 11) 


by far the great majority of advertis- 
ing copy is of the “name card” class, 
without much attention on the part of 
advertisers to the specific buying possi- 
bilities of school boys and girls. This 
phase of school publications is worth 
much more study than is usually ac- 
corded it by most staffs. It may even 
prevent the appearance of red ink on 
the account books. 


UTUAL assistance has always been 

one of the key ideas of this associa- 
tion. For that reason, any adviser who 
has uncovered practical plans should be 
morethan willing to pass along the idea 
to others through the medium of the 
pages of the “Review.” Similarly, ad- 
visers who find the going a bit rough 
should feel free to call upon the as- 
sociation for assistance. 


From time to time, those who are 
conducting school press meetings are 
at a loss for suitably qualified speak- 
esr. The New York office can supply 
names of speakers in many instances; 
it is hoped that this list of names will 
be increased during the coming year 
through the medium of the state chair- 
men, who are hereby asked to assist in 
the preparation of such lists for their 
respective states insofar as this is pos- 
sible. In this way the services of the 
association can be considerably ex- 
tended. A copy of the list should be 
sent to the New York office in order 
that queries may be answered directly, 
thereby avoiding loss of time. Chair- 
men of states should, of course, retain 
a copy for their own use. In a forth- 
coming issue the names of these state 
chairmen will be published so that ad- 
visers may know the name of the per- 
son who is representing Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association in each 
State. 


Any adviser who has any plans for 
the furtherance of the ideals of the ad- 
visers’ group is urgently requested to 
communicate with the president. 


Why Not Test Your 
Staff on Style Book? 
By Robert Lybrook 


“Arsenal Cannon”, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A plan for stimulating interest in the 
mechanical as well as creative angle 
of journalism was attempted by the 
editors of the “Arsnel Cannon” at 
Technical High of Indianapolis, when 
they gave tests based upon the style 
sheet of the publication to the staffs. 

The “Cannon” style sheet, first com- 
piled in 1925, has been revised three 
times. The “Cannon,” because it is 
more of a magazine than a newspaper, 
uses the “up style”; it also uses punc- 
tuation rules in accordance with those 
taught in the English department. 

The sheet is divided into two parts; 
the second sheet for the use of the 
sports department. This contains rules 
for box scores, the correct way to write 
summaries, and the use of various 
“sporting” terms. 

For the sake of convenience the style 
sheet has been printed in sheet instead 
of booklet form. In its present form it 
may be easily referred to when hung 
on the wall, attached to the desk blot- 
ter, or laid flat on a desk under a 
glass top. 

Another examination will be conduc- 
ted at a later date in order that the 
editors may note the results of the 
“intensive study” which the outcome 
of this test should bring about. 


Clinic Time for Every One 
Is Held at New Orleans 


By grouping the staff members of 
26 publications into seven groups, the 
New Orleans School Press Association 
arranged a sliding scale program for 
its spring meeting in the Joseph Kahn 
High School so that each staff member 
could attend each of the seven differ- 
ent clinics. 

Editorials, business management, ad- 
vertising, feature writing, news writing, 
make-up and headlines were the sub- 
jects of each clinic which was presided 
over by an experienced journalist from 
either Tulane University or from one 
of the professional New Orleans 
dailies. 

Since each group did not number 
more than four publications, the leader 
of the clinic had time to analyze each 
publication. Furthermore, every staf 
member of every paper had an oppor: 
tunity to receive help in each of the 
seven phases of journalism, or he could 
spend all his time in his department's 
clinic. 

Two and one-half hours was alotted 
for the clinics after which a general 
meeting was held in the auditorium of 
the school. 
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Monsters of the Deep 


“Monsters of the Deep” was selected 
by the staff of “The Periagua,” Port 
Richmond High School, Staten Island, 
New York, from the December issue 
of “The DeWitt Clinton 
High School magazine of New York 
City. Miss Linda Fleischauer is adviser 
to “The Periagua.” 


, *. 


PEERED into the eye-piece of the 

microscope. The purple light, 
changing from shades of violet and 
lavender and then back to purple again, 
greeted me with a slight scintillation. 
I waited. Nothing happened. Impa- 
tient, I moved the slide ever so lightly 
and a mountain loomed into view. It 
was surrounded by animalcules whose 
infinite smallness was accented by the 
greatness of the mountain. They 
seemed bound for no place in particu- 
lar, and travelled in circles and ellipses, 
stopping now and then to devour a part 
of the mountain, which turned out to 
be the carcass of a microscopic insect. 


Magpie,” 


Suddenly, everything grew tense. The 
tiny flashes ceased their endless whirl- 
ing and all floated away. I was trying 
to guess at the reason when the reason 
itself swam into view. It was a horrible 
octopus-like hydra with long snake-like 
tentacles that seemed to be everywhere 
at once. When it moved, it gave one 
the feeling of something slimy sliding 
on slushy ooze. As it approached the 
mountain, its speed suddenly decreased 
until it stopped. It circled about, but 
nothing was in sight. As it paced back 
and forth, it became evident that the 
hydra was hungry. It became vexed 
and fretful. Suddenly, a round pro- 
truding splotch of color emerged from 
the hill. An outline became plainly 
visible. It was a giant rotifer whose 
cilia vibrated so quickly that it gave 
it the appearance of a whirl. 


The hydra, sensing food, moved 
ferociously toward the rotifer, and, 
coming within striking distance, tried 
to stop, but could not. It had com- 
mitted an act which later proved fatal. 
The helpless hydra had hurled itself 
straight toward the rotifer’s mouth. 
The rotifer, meanwhile, had created a 
strong current with its cilia and was 
slowly drawing the hydra toward it. 
Slowly, slowly, the hydra was drawn 
toward the rotifer until it was actually 
at its mouth. The hydra stung with its 
trichocysts, but to no avail. A pale 
opalescent light made the spectacle re- 
semble a phantasmagoria, while the 
struggling figures seemed like wraiths 
and spectres who were striving to re- 
gain their souls. At last, the rotifer 
with a mighty effort swallowed the 
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hydra. Slowly the hydra disappeared 
down the throat of the rotifer. A pale 
outline of its still struggling shape 
could be seen through the thin skin 
of the victor. The shadow became 
hazier and hazier until it melted into 
nothingness. Oblivion for the hydra! 
I raised my head from the micro- 
scope, rubbed my eyes, and gazed down 
at the watery slide. The animalcules, 
rotifer, and mountain had completely 


disappeared. 


AGAIN THE JUDGES SPEAK 
(Continued from page 3) 


sue is rounded and developed to the 
point of perfection. 

“The Loud Speaker” represents, in 
one issue, the early days in California. 
Who would not be interested in their 
unusual and effective portrayal of their 
theme? Each semester the mechanical 
matters, such as make-up, type, depart- 
ments, etc., are more carefully planned. 
All of this is due to the criticisms re- 
ceived during the year. No first-class 
magazine would think of beginning a 
department on a left-hand page. 

If you wish to see excellent art work 
and page arrangement, turn to the 
“Seward Folio.” Here you will find that 


literary writing is also encouraged. The 
charcoal drawings from a cast of Venus 
and from a medieval cast show that the 
old masterpieces are not forgotten. 
More stories, poems, essays grow out 
of the students’ imagination, exper- 


ience, or literary contacts. Any pupil 
who has a younger brother would en- 
joy “Junior” in the “Newton Lantern,” 
from the trial of washing his face to 
the running-away stunt and the stomach 
ache. 

The “Maroon and White” publishes 
a story “Napoleon Loses It.” How 
about that for a literary back growth! 
The Repression: or Anglo-Saxon Dag- 
ger shows that the pupils from John 
Marshall High School in Richmond, 
Virginia, know their Beowulf. “The 
Tabula,” published by the students of 
Oak Park and River Forest Township 
High School of Oak Park, Illinois, con- 
tains a story based on the French Revo- 
lution. This proves a direct relation- 
ship between their history and English 


work. 


ERO worship is another phase de- 

veloped and emphasized in these 
magazines. The famous Mac Millan 
expedition is well written up in the 
“Quill.” The Philadelphia High 
School for girls in the “Iris” presents 
a well-written interview with Dorothy 
Grafly, art critic of the “Public 
Ledger.” 


Read “The Defense of Practical Lat- 
in” in “The Scroll” if you think that 
the ancient language is passe. 

This all goes to show that an at- 
tempt is made in the different maga- 
zines to interest the students in the 
school, as each magazine publishes 
many different types of work for each 
individual. These examples portray 
what is being done in the various 
schools. Most of the magazines try to 
include in each issue all of these points 
mentioned. 


West Virginia Advisers Meet 
During Summer at Morgantown 


Conducted under the joint direction 
of West Virginia University and the 
West Virginia Advisers’ Association, a 
two-day Institute of School Journal- 
ism was held at the university, Mor- 
gantown, July 7 and 8. 

Moore Hall was the scene of- the 
meeting which was in charge of Dr. 
F. I. Reed, head of the journalism de- 
partment, and Willis G. Keys, presi- 
dent of the advisers’ organization and 
adviser of “The X-Ray,” South Charles- 
ton, winner of first honors in the state. 

Among the guest speakers were 
President Joseph Rosier, Fairmont 
State College, Fairmont, West Virginia, 
and new chief executive of the National 
Education Association; Dr. Robert D. 
Baldwin, president, Haskell Indian In- 
stitute; Arthur F. Smith, adviser of the 
Lonaconing, Maryland, “Orange and 
Black;”” Miss Medora Mason, director 
of journalism, Fairmont State College; 
Miss Mary Esther Smith, former ad- 
viser, “Beall High Chimes,” Frostburg, 
Maryland; Dean Harry E. Stone, West 
Virginia University; and Dr. A. J. 
Dadisman, director of the University 
Summer School. 

There were five other speakers, all 
from West Virginia high schools, three 
of whom were appointed as a commit- 
tee to draw up a course of study for 
West Virginia high school publications. 


Missouri Journalism School 
Rounds Quarter of Century 


The twenty-fourth anniversary of the 
recognition of journalism as a profes- 
sional study was commemorated in 
September with the beginning of twen- 
ty-five years of the school of journal- 
ism of the University of Missouri, the 
oldest school of its kind in the country. 

Dr. Walter Williams, president of 
the university, was the founder and 
head of the journalism school in Sep- 
tember, 1908. 

The first graduation was held in 1909 
with a class of one, Charles Arnold, 
receiving a Bachelor of Journalism de- 
gree. Since that time, the total number 
of graduates has grown to 1467. 
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C.S. P. A. Holds Meeting With 
N. E. A. As Affiliated Member 


S. P. A. held its first conference 

* with the National Education As- 
sociation since it became an afhliated 
member of that great organization, 
when the latter held its meeting at 
Atlantic City the last of June and first 
of July. This was not the first time 
that C. S. P. A. had held a meeting in 
connection with the N. E. A., for in 
1926 when the annual convention of 
educators was held in Philadelphia, 
Cc. S. P. A. held, we believe, the first 
meeting of a press group that N. E. A. 
had authorized. 


That first meeting was largely at- 
tended and, coming as it did, shortly 
after the organization was founded 
(the first convention was held in 
1925) it provoked a series of ques- 
tions, and discussions and focused the 
attention of many advisers on what 
was being attempted in the school 


press field. 


The second meeting at Atlantic City 
in June and July, 1932, was a great 
contrast to the first. Advisers were 
more familiar with the field in which 
they worked and an exchange of ex- 
periences, rather than queries as to 
how to begin were the order of the 
meetings. Another noticeable feature 
was the general trend of thought to- 
wards the future of the school press, 
its psychological background, and its 
place in the school system as com- 
pared with the earlier technical ques- 
tions as to type, paper, costs, and stu- 
dent and faculty interest. From the 
pioneering and experimental field, the 
school publication has passed to a 
more mature state. Its advisers have 
learned their lessons by experience and 
the students by example. Truly, in 
this work, “experientia docet.” 


The program was well rounded and 
provoked a most interesting discussion 
at the end of each sectional group. It 
was as follows: 


First Session, Thursday, June 30 
2:00 P. M. 


Symposium on School Publications 
—the place of the school publication 
in the school, community and related 
organizations. Presiding, Joseph M. 
Murphy, Director, Columbia Scholas- 
tic Press Association, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

“The Administration and the School 
Publication,” Dr. Edwin W. Adams, 
Associate Superintendent, Public 


Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“The State Teachers Association 


and the School Publication,” Dr. J. 
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Herbert Kelley, Executive Secretary, 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa. 

“The Junior High School Publica- 
tion as a Medium for Arousing Civic 
Consciousness in the Junior Pupil,” 
Mr. DeWitt D. Wise, New Rochelle 
(N. Y.) High School, Associate Edi- 
tor, “School Press Review.” 

“The School Publication as a Means 
of Publicity for the School,” Miss 
Gertrude L. Turner, Adviser, ‘‘The 
Oracle,” Abington (Pa.) High School, 
in charge of publicity and the Press 
Club. 


Second Session, Friday, July 1 
10:00 A. M. 
State Chairmen of the C. S. P. A— 


A discussion of ways and means for 
greater service to local members. This 
was in the nature of a round table dis- 
cussion in which plans for state chair- 
man work were reported and prepared 
for further consideration. 


Friday, July 1, 11:00 A. M. 

Problems affecting the school publi- 
cation adviser—Practical suggestions 
for improving the appearance of the 
publication from experts in typog- 
raphy, paper and photo engraving.— 
Presiding, Joseph M. Murphy, Direc- 
tor, Columbia School Press 
tion. 

Discussion— 

“Engraving Costs and How to Meet 
Them During the Depression,” Mr. 
H. H. Matlack, Philadelphia-Weeks 
Engraving Company, Philadelphia. 

“Paper and Printing,” Mr. H. H. 
Jenkins, The Haddon Craftsmen, Cam- 
den, New Jersey. 

It is hoped that some of the papers 
read at the meetings will appear in 
“The Review” in the near future. 


Associa- 


THE EDITOR WRITES 
(Continued from inside front cover) 


stafts who have made the experiment 
and while it was accomplished by virtue 
of the authority which a faculty posi- 
tion and the elective or appointive of- 
fice that staff membership indicates, the 
inertia to be overcome was so great that 
it was hardly worth the effort. 

One example we have in mind is that 
of an able and enthusiastic faculty ad- 
viser who, with the aid of a capable 
staff, changed a school from the tra- 
ditional monthly magazine of many 
years standing to a weekly newspaper. 
The school objected, the advertisers 
objected, the alumni expressed them- 
selves forcibly. Yet those responsible 


for the change wondered why. 


This depression is going to help a 
great many people to find themselves 
as far as their publications are concern- 
ed. The commercial magazines and 
newspapers have cut the number of 
pages in their issues and are making 
the size of the publication fit their 
income. It is natural to suppose that 
school publications should do the same. 
Some plan should be worked out where- 
by the income could be apportioned for 
the several issues of the school year 
and an attempt be made to live accord- 
ing to income. 


It is doubtful if any schools abolish 
the accepted practice of collecting G. 
O. income, or such other forms of extra- 
curricular activities assessments as may 
prevail locally, in their entirety. Surely 
the school publication has a right to 
receive its proportionate share and ad- 
visers should insist on it. Before mak- 
ing the plea, however, it is well to see 
that one’s own house is in order. Place 
the plan in black and white before the 
school authorities and publish a paper 
that is in accordance with the state of 
mind and the purse of the school of 
which you and it are to be a part. 


v y 7 
Miss Grace N. Elliott 


We mourn with the students of Cen- 
tral High School, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
the passing of Miss Grace N. Elliott, a 
teacher for 26 years, adviser to “The 
World,” the literary magazine of the 
school and founder of Central High 
Times, a newspaper that has won an 
outstanding place in the world of 
school publications. 


Miss Elliott took an active part in 
the development of the school publi- 
cations movement and was associated 
with every attempt to better its state. 


She was an honorary member of Quill 
and Scroll and adviser of the Min- 
nesota High School Press Association. 


An outstanding student and teacher 
of journalism, she was asked once, ac- 
cording to the “Central High Times,” 
why she had remained in the teaching 
field when she had opportunities to 
enter a larger field. She replied, “‘Al- 
though I have had opportunities to go 
into professional work, I have pre- 
ferred the large sunny newspaper of- 
fice-classroom which I have and the 
smiling but often impatient optimism 
of youthful editors whose journeys in 
uncharted seas I later watch.” 


We have never had the pleasure of 
meeting Miss Elliott but we did know 
her work. And after all, that is how 
we are known. We hope the Times 
will find a worthy successor who vill 
continue on the path so well defined 
by she who was the pioneer. 
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